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(the Russian Ambassador Matvejev is quite unrecognizable; p. 28). 
Humanitarian intervention takes up the greatest part of chapter n 
and is most interestingly treated. 

The author is quite right in emphasizing the conflict of ideas that 
could be found in former days between the theory of state sovereignty 
and independence and the principles of humanitarian intervention; he 
gives excellent examples of oppression, injustice, asylum and slave 
trade that repeatedly justified intervention and helped the latter to 
curb the selfishness of states. These pages will always remain a valu- 
able contribution to the history of international relations. In one case 
only must we point out a glaring exception, standing in contradiction 
to the author's own humanitarian views and theories, namely his 
attempt to justify President Roosevelt's action in Panama; the argu- 
ments and assertions of Mr. Stowell are difficult to follow. 

In the next chapter, on "Non-Interference," we find too much 
vagueness in some definitions, though this is really not the author's 
fault; the subject is so complex, so involved and some points are so 
disputable, that one could hardly expect clear-cut and dry definitions; 
the questions of mobilizations and concentrations, for instance, are 
so imponderable that it would seem quite impossible to compress them 
into juridical formulas. The same must be said of "Self-Preservation" 
and of the "Balance of Powers," where numerous disputable theories 
and statements are discussed by the author. The last paragraphs on 
conquest, treaty-rights and political action are very good. 

On the whole the treatise is very interesting, stimulating and in- 
spiring, will certainly take a permanent place in the literature of inter- 
national law and will always remain a helpful source of information 
for students and specialists. 

S. A. Kobff. 

Washington, D. C. 

International Law: Chiefly as Interpreted and Applied by the 
United States. By Charles Cheney Hyde. Two volumes. 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1922. Vol. I, pp. 
lix, 832; Vol. II, pp. 924.) 

The title indicates Professor Hyde's purpose, to limit his treatment 
of the subject of international law somewhat as did Professor Moore 
in basing his Digest of International Law chiefly upon American material. 
Professor Hyde has no intention, however, to maintain, as some writers 
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have endeavored to do, that there is an American international law, 
but in these volumes he aims rather to give the American material a 
"thorough examination and critical analysis." This is one of the 
peculiarly valuable features of Professor Hyde's work. He says 
(I. sec. 257): "While the individual State may not lawfully by legis- 
lative enactment modify the requirements of international law it may 
without impropriety express its own view as to what they demand, 
and in so doing announce a rule for the guidance of the courts." 

Professor Hyde's presentation of the subject has been with a view 
to impartial elucidation of each topic treated, in order that his criti- 
cisms, favorable or unfavorable, may be tested by the reader. The 
recent activities of the League of Nations and of other new agencies in 
international relations are presented in this manner throughout the 
two volumes. 

The source material indicated in the footnotes and elsewhere is 
always ample and recent and, while chiefly, is by no means always 
American. The international bearing of recent events in which the 
United States has been concerned, such as the Tampico incident, 1914; 
the pursuit of Villa, 1916; the relations of the Dominican Republic; 
the late doctrines of contraband, freedom of speech and the like are 
considered. In some of the more abstract discussions, such as that on 
the subject of servitudes, Professor Hyde shows where certain writers 
have failed in a clear understanding of the mutual and general obliga- 
tions of states. The application of the Treaty of Versailles with its 
many ramifications is set forth. More than usual attention is given 
to conflicts arising in regard to the rights and duties of aliens and alien 
claims. Consideration is also given to the subject of reparations, which 
has grown in importance through the reluctance to use the word 
indemnities. 

Events and practices of the World War are cited in many instances 
as showing the strain upon existing treaties, the extension of belligerent 
rights, and the introduction of other new problems. 

In a work of this extent and detail, where a writer sets forth clearly 
his opinions, there will necessarily be views expressed upon which not 
all will agree. Professor Hyde has not endeavored to conceal this fact 
but has stated his own opinion and has endeavored to call attention 
to the divergence from the opinion of others and sometimes from the 
American practice. 

Serious study, wide research and carefully reasoned conclusions are 
evident throughout this work, and all students are under deep obli- 
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gation to Professor Hyde for this scholarly contribution to the field 
of international law. 

George Grafton Wilson. 
Harvard University. 

Leading American Treaties. By Charles E. Hill. (New York : 
The Macmillan Company. 1922. Pp. 399.) 

Fifteen of the leading American treaties are examined in detail in 
this volume; their historical setting is presented, and their chief pro- 
visions analyzed. References in the text are for the most part to 
original sources, but each chapter is supplemented with a bibliography 
in which secondary sources as well as original documents are given. 
American state papers are freely drawn upon, as well as the annals 
of Congress, congressional documents, and diplomatic memoirs. 

It is of interest to note how many questions of international law 
are interwoven with the provisions of the treaties discussed. A very 
practical and concrete, if somewhat restricted, course on international 
law might be given on the issues involved in these treaties. The 
problem of premature recognition of independence finds expression in 
the treaties with France in 1778; the problem of servitudes figures in 
the treaties of 1783 and 1818; the problem of the determination of 
boundaries, the rights of commerce, and belligerent interference with 
neutral trade, are issues of the Jay treaty of 1794; the right of succession 
might be discussed in connection with the Louisiana Purchase; neutral 
rights against belligerents are illustrated by the events leading up to 
the treaty of 1814; the character of occupation as a title to territory 
is seen in the treaty of 1842; belligerent rights against neutrals figure 
in the treaty of 1871; while problems of intervention, of international 
servitudes, and of the technical interpretation of treaty agreements 
are illustrated in the Panama Canal treaties. 

While it might, perhaps, be wished that greater stress had been laid 
upon these points of law in the discussion of the various treaties, the 
student of diplomacy and international procedure will welcome in the 
present volume the details given in regard to the steps in the negotiation 
of the treaties and the practical results accomplished by them. The 
work should prove useful not only as supplementary reading in courses 
on general American history where source material is not available, but 
it should be of special help in the courses now being widely given in 
the diplomatic history of the United States. 

C. G. Fenwick. 

Bryn Mawr College. 



